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Because bullying is a serious problem in Canadian schools, antibullying programs 
have been widely implemented to redress the problem. School principals in Ontario 
(N=395) completed a questionnaire to document the severity of bullying, the amount 
of anti-bullying resources, and the variety of antibullying activities in their schools. 
Results reveal that reductions in bullying in previous years, sufficiency of resources 
for resolving bullying, and amounts of antibullying programming were all positively 
associated antibullying program outcomes. These data suggest that the investment of 
time, effort, and money in school-based antibullying initiatives can lead to safer and 
more peaceful schools environments. 
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Comme I'intimidation est un probleme serieux dans les ecoles canadiennes, des 
programmes de lutte centre I'intimidation font leur apparition un peu partout. Des 
directeurs et directrices d'ecole en Ontario (N = 395) ont rempli un questionnaire 
visant a documenter la gravite du probleme, les ressources existantes et les diverses 
activites anti-intimidation mises en place dans les ecoles. D'apres les resultats du 
questionnaire, la reduction de I'intimidation au cours des annees precedentes, la 
pertinence des ressources en place pour faire face aux incidents d'intimidation et le 
nombre de programmes de lutte centre I'intimidation etaient tous correles a 
Tamelioration des resultats en la matiere. Ces donnees semblent indiquer que le 
temps, les efforts et les fonds investis dans les initiatives anti-intimidation contribuent 
a creer un climat de paix et rendre les ecoles plus securitaires. 

Mots cles : intimidation, prevention, evaluation de programmes. 


Bullying is a serious social problem afflicting schools around the world, 
and it appears that Canada is no exception to this trend. Bullying is a 
subtype of aggressive behaviour in which the perpetrator exerts power 
over a weaker victim through various means including physical size or 
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strength, age, or psychological advantages, and that is repeated over 
time (Vaillancourt, Hymel, & McDougall, 2003). Bullying occurs within a 
within a dynamic relational context, and the roles children play within 
bullying relationships as bullies or victims consolidate over time. These 
features make bullying a particularly vicious kind of peer-on-peer 
aggression and render vicfimized children vulnerable fo long-ferm 
consequences (Rigby, 2003). 

Bullying comprises a variety of behaviours, buf fhey can be sorfed 
generally info fwo cafegories: direcf bullying, which involves physical 
and verbal attacks on vicfims, and indirecf bullying, which typically 
involves covert activities intended to isolate and marginalize victims 
(e.g., spreading rumours and excluding individuals from peer groups). 
Indirecf bullying fends fo be more difficulf fo observe fhan acfs of direcf 
bullying, making indirecf bullying difficulf for school aufhorifies fo 
defecf. If appears fhaf girls fend fo favour verbal aggression or indirecf 
bullying sfrafegies, whereas boys mosf often use direcf, physical 
mefhods (Crick & Nelson, 2002). Mefhods of bullying evolve fhrough 
development wifh physical bullying declining following ifs peak in 
early childhood, and verbal and indirecf bullying increasing into 
adolescence before declining fhereafter (Craig & Pepler, 2003). Resulfs 
from a recenf infemafional sfudy reveal a rafher bleak picfure of fhe 
scope of bullying problems in Canada. The dafa revealed fhaf 54 per cenf 
of Canadian boys and 32 per cenf of girls bullied ofhers in a six-week 
inferval, and 34 per cenf of boys and 27 per cenf of girls were vicfimized 
in fhe same inferval. Wifh fhese resulfs, Canada placed in fhe fop 
quarfile for bullying and fhe fop fhird for victimization among fhe 36 
participating counfries (Craig & Pepler, 2003). Consequenfly, if is nof 
surprising fhaf educators in Canada, who are increasingly preoccupied 
wifh fhe problem of bullying, are seeking effective solutions for peer 
aggression and harassmenf. 

Alfhough fhe effecfs of bullying are nof fully known, research 
evidence indicafes clearly fhaf bullying and vicfimizafion are toxic fo 
children's healfh (Rigby, 2003). Vicfimized children fend fo display 
infernalizing symptoms, including anxiety, depression, diminished self- 
esteem, and social withdrawal (Nansel et al., 2001). Although victims as 
a group show the highest rates of depression, rafes of depression among 
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bullies are still significantly higher than non-involved peers, and bully 
and victim groups have equally high rates of suicidal ideation (Roland, 
2002). Children who bully also show negative healfh consequences from 
involvemenf in bullying. Perhaps fhe mosf significanf and worrisome 
consequence of bullying ofhers is suscepfibilify fo fufure problems of 
violence and delinquency. For example, in a sfudy of fhe dating 
relafionships of bullies, adolescenfs who reporfed bullying ofhers 
viewed fheir girlfriends or boyfriends less positively and equifably and 
reporfed more physical and social aggression wifh fhem fhan ofher 
adolescenfs (Connolly, Pepler, Craig, & Taradash, 2000). Research also 
suggesfs fhaf adulfs subjecfed fo vicfimizafion as children show long- 
ferm effecfs on fheir personal relafionships and menfal healfh (e.g., 
Josephson, 2004). A subgroup of victims reacts aggressively to abuse 
("aggressive victims") and displays a distinct pattern of psychosocial 
adjusfmenf. These children fend fo display bofh fhe anfi-social behaviour 
of bullies as well as fhe social and emotional difficulties of victims 
(Glover, Gough, Johnson, & Garfwrighf, 2000; Nansel ef al., 2001). In a 
recenf sfudy of menfal healfh problems associafed wifh involvemenf in 
bully/vicfim problems, children in fhe aggressive-victim group were fhe 
mosf froubled, displaying fhe highesf levels of conducf, school, and peer 
relationship problems (Juvonen, Graham, & Schusfer, 2003). This profile 
of dysfuncfion places fhese youfh af high risk for violenf, even deadly, 
reactions fo chronic bullying (Anderson ef al., 2001). 

Bullying, no longer viewed simply as a dyadic inferacfion befween a 
perpefrafor and vicfim, is increasingly sifuafed wifhin larger social 
sysfems like peer groups, families, and schools. Salmivalli (1999), who 
sfudied how bullying unfolds in peer groups, idenfified a variefy of roles 
fhaf peers can play in bullying sifuafions. For example, "assistanfs" 
parficipafe in secondary roles by helping fhe bully commif fhe acf; 
"reinforcers" provide verbal encouragemenf fo fhe bully as fhe acf 
occurs. "Onlookers," alfhough nof direcfly engaged in fhe bullying, are 
an audience for fhe bully and facifly reinforce fhe aggression wifh fheir 
affenfion (Graig, Pepler, & Alias, 2000). This model finds supporf in 
empirical sfudies indicating fhaf bullying frequenfly occurs in fhe 
presence of peers and fhaf fhe actions of peers more offen encourage fhe 
bullying fhan slop if (Graig & Pepler, 1997; Suffon & P. K. Smifh, 1999). 
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Parents and home environments also contribute to bully/victim problems 
in children. Children who bully tend to come from homes where 
aggression is a favoured problem-solving mefhod, negafive emofional 
affifudes (e.g., lack of warmfh and involvemenf) are common, and fhe 
children are encouraged fo fighf back when harassed (Glover ef ak, 
2000). Furfhermore, research indicafes fhaf chronically vicfimized 
children may have histories of insecure parenfal affachmenfs in infancy 
and are subjecf fo infrusive and overprofecfive parenfing (Perry, Hodges, 
& Egan, 2001). Conversely, parenfs who communicate love and warmfh, 
monitor fheir children, sef age-appropriafe limifs, and use non-physical 
punishmenf fo deal wifh misbehaviour consfifufe an imporfanf 
profecfive factor againsf involvemenf in bully/vicfim problems (Orpinas 
& Horne, 2005). 

ANTIBULLYING INTERVENTIONS 

Concurrenf wifh fhe rising awareness of bullying and ifs consequences 
has been a marked increase in school anfibullying infervenfions fhaf 
address fhe problem from differenf angles. Individualized infervenfions 
fargef children who have had significanf involvemenf in bullying 
sifuafions, eifher as perpefrators or vicfims. These infervenfions typically 
focus on remedying specific exfemalizing problems of bullies or fhe 
internalizing problems displayed by vicfims, using infervenfions like 
social skills and asserfiveness framing and anger managemenf (P. K. 
Smifh, Ananiadou, & Cowie, 2003). Peer-led infervenfions, like 
befriending or conflicf resolufion, involve feaching peer helpers fhe basic 
skills of acfive lisfening, empafhy, problem solving, and supporfiveness 
fhaf fhey need fo help sfudenfs involved in a bullying sifuafion. These 
infervenfions involve fhe acfive parficipafion of many sfudenfs, promofe 
communication rafher fhan blame among fhose involved in bullying, 
and creafe roles and sfrucfures fhaf encourage sfudenfs fo acf in 
responsible and empafhic ways (Cowie & Olafsson, 2000). The peer-led 
approach may be particularly advanfageous for adolescenfs, who fend fo 
be less accepting of adulf aufhorify and direcfion fhan younger children 
(Salmi valli, 2001). 

The whole-school approach, currenfly popular in schools, is 
predicafed on fhe assumption fhaf bullying is a systemic problem, and. 
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by implication, programs must address the problem at all levels of a 
school community. The Olweus Bullying Prevention Program (Olweus, 
1993) was the first comprehensive, whole-school intervention 
implemented on a large scale and systematically evaluated; most 
programs designated as whole-school share the core features of fhe 
original Olweus program. These feafures fypically include acfivifies for 
fhe enfire school, such as fhe developmenf of an anfibullying policy, 
increased adulf supervision on school grounds, and fhe esfablishmenf of 
an anfibullying committee. Wifhin classrooms, feachers may develop 
behaviour codes wifh fhe children and engage fheir sfudenfs in a variefy 
of curricular activifies wifh anfibullying fhemes. Parenfs of all children 
receive informafion abouf fhe schools' inifiafives and goals, and fhey 
may be invifed fo parficipafe direcfly in some acfivifies. Whole-school 
programs may mobilize peer-helpers in mediation or befriending 
programs wifh appropriafe adulf supervision. In fhe confexf of fhese 
programs, schools may also solicif community stakeholders (e.g., 
community leaders and organizations) to become involved in their 
initiatives. Finally, targeted interventions are usually offered fo children 
direcfly involved in bully/vicfim problems. 

Alfhough anfibullying programs are ubiquitous in Norfh American 
schools, and in some jurisdictions are required by law, few sfudies exisf 
of fhe effecfiveness of anfibullying programs implemenfed in schools. 
Furfhermore, fhe findings of fhese sfudies do nof provide conclusive 
evidence for fhe effecfiveness of such programs. For example, Salmivalli 
(2001) examined fhe impacf of a weeklong, peer-led program in Finland 
fo reduce bullying among children in grades 7 and 8. Resulfs showed a 
positive effecf of the intervention for girls buf a negative effecf for boys, 
who reporfed more pro-bullying affifudes af fhe end of fhe program. 
Teglasi and Rofhman (2001) evaluafed a 15-session, classroom program 
fhaf used peer group and story form fo improve social problem solving 
for bullies, victims, and by slanders. Their dafa from fourfh- and fifth- 
grade children revealed reductions in bullying for non-aggressive 
children buf increases for aggressive children (alfhough fhese increases 
were smaller fhan increases observed in aggressive children in a waif-lisf 
confrol group). Baldry and Farringfon (2004) evaluafed a program for 
sfudenfs aged 10 to 16 that taught social competence skills using 
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videotapes and written material. The program was effective with older 
children, who reported less victimization, but not with younger children, 
who reported more victimization. Finally, J. D. Smith, Schneider, P. K. 
Smith, & Ananiadou (2004), who meta-analyzed 14 studies of whole- 
school anfibullying programs (including fwo Canadian sfudies), found 
fhaf only one program yielded significanf reducfions in vicfimizafion 
and bullying, while fhe ofher 13 yielded eifher negligible changes or 
increases on fhese ouf comes. 

As fhis sample of findings illusfrafes, if is difficulf fo discern clear 
patterns in exisfing liferafure on fhe effectiveness of anfibullying 
programs in schools. This inconclusive dafa hampers fhe efforfs of school 
aufhorifies who wanf fo make sound, evidence-based decisions abouf 
appropriafe programs. Clearly, fhere is a pressing need for more dafa 
from varied perspectives fo advance undersfanding of fhe kinds of 
infervenfions fhaf work for differenf groups of children. In fhis confexf, 
we designed a survey fo explore fhe relations befween various aspecfs 
relafed fo fhe contenf and implemenfafion of school-based anfibullying 
programs and fhe perceived impacf of fhose programs. We solicifed fhe 
perspective of school principals for fhis survey because fhey are 
commonly in fhe posifion of selecting or approving fhese programs and 
fherefore undersfand fhe nafure of fhe programs, fhe way fhey are 
implemenfed, and fhe impacf fhey have across fhe school environmenf. 

We used a generic program logic model consisting of five basic 
componenfs (i.e., needs, resources, oufpufs, acfivifies, and oufcomes) as a 
concepfual guide for fhe survey (Rush & Ogboume, 1991). Needs 
correspond fo fhe idenfified needs fo which anfibullying programs are 
expecfed fo provide a response. Resources include human and fiscal 
inpufs info fhe programs, and acfivifies consisf of program acfions or 
implemenfafion behaviours. Oufpufs are fhe necessary (buf nof 
sufficienf) condifions required for achieving desired oufcomes, including 
such fhings as who receives fhe program and in whaf "dosage." Finally 
oufcomes are associafed wifh fhe immediafe, infermediafe, and longer- 
ferm consequences of fhe program fhaf align wifh program objectives. 
This generic framework, adapfed fo anfibullying programs, guided 
quesfionnaire developmenf, dafa analysis, and dafa inferprefafion for 
fhis exploratory sfudy. 
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METHOD 

Participants 

We contacted the directors of all 90 English-language public and Catholic 
school boards in Ontario to request permission to recruit school 
principals in their districts to participate in a survey of school-based 
anfibullying programs. We received posifive responses from 43 school 
boards wifh a fofal of 3106 member schools. These 3106 schools and an 
addifional 363 privafe schools nof under fhe jurisdicfion of any school 
board consfifufed fhe sampling frame for fhe sfudy. All 3469 schools 
were enfered info a single lisf, which was ordered alphabetically firsf by 
school board and fhen by school wifhin boards. (For fhe purpose of fhis 
operafion, fhe sef of privafe schools was freafed as a single board.) We 
consfrucfed an initial sample of 1734 schools by selecting every second 
school on fhe lisf, beginning af a randomly selecfed sfarfing poinf. 
Participation in fhe sfudy was volunfary, and parficipafing schools were 
anonymous fo fhe researchers. Efhical clearance for fhis sfudy was 
granfed by fhe Universify of Offawa's Research Efhics Board. 

Procedure 

We senf each school in fhe sample a survey package addressed fo fhe 
school principal. If included a cover letter explaining fhe nafure and 
purpose of fhe sfudy, a blank questionnaire, and an addressed and 
sfamped envelope fo refum fhe questionnaire. We asked fhe principals 
fo complefe fhe quesfionnaire fhemselves (which fook approximafely 20- 
30 minufes) or fo delegafe fhe fask fo anofher appropriafe school official 
(e.g., vice-principal or guidance counsellor). Two weeks after fhe 
packages were senf, we mailed a reminder card fo all school principals in 
fhe sample. Complefed survey forms were senf fo a privafe company for 
elecfronic scanning of responses. 

Measures 

The Antibullying Program Survey quesfionnaire, nine pages in lengfh, 
comprised mainly scaled questions and was divided info four parfs 
identified wifh headings, alfhough we provided space for parficipanfs fo 
add verbal commenfs.^ In fhe firsf parf, parficipanfs answered questions 
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related to the characteristics of the school and the student body. In the 
second part, 12 items probed the nature and severity of bullying 
problems af fhe school, including incidenfs of direcf bullying (e.g., name 
calling, physical attacks, or sfealing) and indirecf and relafional bullying 
(e.g., social exclusion or spreading rumours). Three addifional ifems 
queried respondenfs abouf fhe adequacy of resources direcfed af solving 
bullying. In fhe fhird secfion, 30 ifems organized info six cafegories 
corresponding fo fhe whole-school model (school, classroom, peers, 
parenfs, community, and individual children) inventoried current 
interventions and services in the school intended to deal with bullying 
and its effects. Six additional items queried respondents about who 
planned, delivered, provided resources, and received the programs and 
whose roles in creating and/or solving bullying problems were 
addressed in the programs. The fourth section probed a school's efforts 
to evaluate its antibullying programs. For the purposes of fhis sfudy, we 
analyzed and used fhe dafa collecfed on all ifems in secfions 1-3 of 
quesfiormaire, buf excluded dafa from secfion 4. After we fully 
developed fhe quesfionnaire, we pilof-fesfed if wifh fhree local school 
principals, making a number of minor changes fo fhe fexf on fhe basis of 
fheir feedback. 

RESULTS 

We received 395 complefed and usable quesfionnaires for a response rafe 
of 22.8 per cenf. Privafe schools were somewhaf over-represenfed in fhe 
final sample of respondenfs, comprising 17.5 per cenf of fhe final sample 
relafive fo 10.4 per cenf of fhe initial sampling frame of 3469 schools. 
Principals and vice-principals complefed 88 per cenf of refurned surveys; 
fhe remaining 12 per cenf were complefed by delegafes such as guidance 
counsellors or feachers. To fesf for equivalency of responses across 
school and respondenf groups and fo assess fhe represenfafiveness of fhe 
sample, we conducfed several preliminary analyses wifh fhe dafa. For 
fhe firsf of fhese analyses, we used sfandardized scores for fhe five key 
variables for fhis sfudy (see Table 2: Variables 1, 2, 7, 13, 18) where each 
was enfered as a dependenf variable in a 2 (public versus privafe 
schools) X 2 (principals and vice-principals versus ofhers) fully factorial 
ANOVA. To reduce fhe chances of type II error, which is a more critical 
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consideration in this instance than type I error, alpha was set at .20 for 
this series of fesfs (Winer, 1971). The resulfs showed fhaf fhe main effecf 
for school on all five dependenf variables reached significance, fhe main 
effecf for respondenf on fwo of fhe five dependenf variables (2 and 7) 
reached significance, and fhe inferacfion was significanf on one of fhe 
five variables (7). To assess fhe represenfafiveness of fhe sample, we 
fabulafed dafa abouf characferisfics of schools in fhe sample (see Table 1) 
and compared fhem fo provincial norms for fhe 2000-2001 school year, 
which were fhe lafesf available norms (Onfario Minisfry of Educafion, 
2003). These dafa show fhaf fhe sample of public and Cafholic schools is 
roughly represenfafive of Onfario schools on fhese variables, alfhough 
fhe group of secondary schools in fhe sample fended fo have a larger 
enrolmenf fhan fhe provincial average. Anecdofally, respondenfs from 
several secondary schools explicifly declined fo parficipafe because, fhey 
said, fheir schools are very small and highly specialized and, fherefore, 
inappropriafe fo parficipafe in fhe survey. Dafa on privafe schools in 
Table 1 reveal a number of imporfanf deviafions befween sample and 
populafion, including fhe proporfions of secondary and 
elemenfary/secondary schools and sfudenf enrolments, particularly in 
the elementary and secondary schools. On the basis of fhese findings, we 
decided fo exclude dafa from fhe privafe schools from subsequenf 
analyses. 2 

Respondenfs provided addifional information abouf fhe 
characferisfics of fheir schools. Public and Cafholic schools in fhe sample 
were locafed in varying geographical and socio-economic confexfs: 52.1 
per cenf of elemenfary schools and 58.2 per cenf of secondary schools 
were sifuafed in urban areas; 39.4 per cenf of schools were in 
communifies of average SES, 42.5 per cenf in communifies of below- 
average SES, and 18.2 per cenf in communifies of above-average SES. In 
84.3 per cenf of participating schools, 20 per cenf or fewer sfudenfs were 
receiving special educafion services for leaming-relafed difficulties. 
Similarly, in 75.8 per cenf of schools, 20 per cenf or fewer sfudenfs 
belonged fo visible minority groups, and in 77.8 per cent of schools, 20 
per cenf or fewer did nof have English as fheir firsf language. 
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Table 1 

School Characteristics: Sample and Population Data 


School type 

N(% of Total) 

Enrolment: Mean (SD) 

Teacher FTEs: Mean (SD) 

Sam- 

ple 

Pop- 

ulation 

Sam- 

ple 

Pop- 

ulation 

Sam- 

ple 

Population 

Public and Catholic Schools 

Elementary 

314 

3963 

371 

362 (-)■ 

21 

18 (-) 


(79.4) 

(82.7) 

(173) 


(37) 


Secondary 

81 

830 

1005 

854 (-) 

62 

51 (-) 


(20.6) 

(17.3) 

(401) 


(26) 


Private Schools 

Elementary 

44 

453 

209 

113 (-) 

- 

- 


(63.8) 

(61.0) 

(227) 




Secondary 

16 

80 

216 

154 (-) 

- 

- 


(23.2) 

(10.8) 

(218) 




Elementary/ 

9 (13.0) 

210 

252 

221 (-) 

- 

- 

Secondary 


(28.3) 

(156) 





“Dashes indicate that data are unavailable from source. 


In preparation for analyses, we organized survey data according to 
the components of the program logic model. Table 2 displays the survey 
variables corresponding to each of the usual components of a logic 
model (needs, resources, activities, outputs and outcomes) along with 
relevant descriptive statistics. We derived aggregate scores on six of the 
18 variables listed from multiple items, and scale-reliability statistics are 
reported for these scale variables in Table 2. The six different variables 
comprising the needs component together reveal the current levels of 
bullying occurring in the schools and the degree to which these levels 
have changed in recent months and years. The resources component 
includes six variables that collectively show the amounts of various 
resources (e.g., people, time, money, materials) dedicated to resolving 
bullying as well as respondents' opinion about the sufficiency of these 
resources (variable 8). The activities component includes three variables, 
the first of which (variable 13) represents the amount of antibullying 
programming currently offered in the schools. The two other variables in 
the activities component assess the degree of change in the amount of 
programming offered in schools in recent years. Within the outputs 
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component, two variables reveal how many different groups are targeted 
for infervenfions and fhe number of groups whose roles in creafing 
and/or solving bullying problems are addressed in program acfivifies. 
Finally, fhe oufcomes componenf is comprised of a single 10-ifem 
variable fhaf measures fhe impacf of anfibullying programming as 
observed by respondenfs. 

Using SPSS 13.0, we ran mulfiple regression analyses fo fesf fhe 
sfafisfical significance of fhe relafionships among fhe variables 
comprising fhe logic model componenfs. In all regression analyses 
reporfed below, fhe variables in fhe firsf four componenfs of the logic 
model listed in Table 2 (i.e., needs, resources, activities, and outputs) 
function as predictors of a single criferion variable: impacf of 
anfibullying programs (variable 18). The objective of fhese analyses was 
fo selecf fhe mosf parsimonious sef of variables fhaf accounfs for unique 

Table 2 


Conceptual Framework of Questionnaire 


Logic Model 

Survey Variables (Sample Items)^ 

Mean 

Number 

Scale 

Components 



(SD) 

of Scale 

Items 

(Scale 

Points) 

Alpha 


1. 

Direct bullying— frequency 

3.01 

6(5) 

.87 



(name calling; assault; 
stealing) 

(.89) 




2. 

Indirect bullying— frequency 

2.96 

3(5) 

.83 



(spreading mmours; social 
exclusion; ignoring) 

(.79) 




3. 

Seriousness of bullying 

1.89 

2(4) 

.73 

Needs 


(bullying is a serious problem; 
the degree of bullying at our 
school is greater than the 
average) 

(.63) 




4. 

Changes in bullying over 

2.52 

1(5) 




previous 3 months 

(.73) 




5. 

Changes in bullying over 

2.15 

1(5) 




previous 1 year 

(.88) 
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Logic Model 

Survey Variables (Sample Items)^ 

Mean 

Number 

Scale 

Components 


(SD) 

of Scale 

Items 

(Scale 

Points) 

Alpha 


6. Changes in bullying over 

1.87 

1(5) 



previous 5 years 

(1.06) 




7. Amount of resources 

2.67 

2(4) 

.85 


committed to antibullying 
initiatives (dedicating time 
and resources is highest 
priority; we commit 
substantial time and resources 
to solving bullying) 

(.78) 

1(4) 



8. Sufficiency of resources 

2.91 

1 (12) 



committed to antibullying 
initiatives to effectively deal 

(.64) 



Resources 

with bullying 





9. Number of stakeholder 

4.42 

1 (12) 



groups involved in program 
planning 

(1.92) 




10. Number of stakeholder 

3.71 

1(7) 



groups involved in program 
delivery 

(1.66) 




11. Number of different sources 

1.51 

1(7) 



of program funding 

(.75) 




12. Number of different sources 

1.58 




of non-monetary resources 

(.81) 




13. Amount of current 

3.00 

24 (5) 

.92 


antibullying programming 
(individual counselling; 
regular classroom discussion; 

(.64) 



Activities 

peer-led interventions; 
antibullying committee; 
information for parents) 





14. Amount of current 

3.61 

1(5) 



programming compared to 1 
year ago 

(.92) 
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Logic Model 

Survey Variables (Sample Items)^ 

Mean 

Number 

Scale 

Components 


(SD) 

of Scale 

Items 

(Scale 

Points) 

Alpha 


15. Amount of current 

4.32 

1(5) 



programming compared to 5 
years ago 

(.95) 




16. Number of different groups 

5.80 

1 (12) 



targeted for antibullying 
programming (students, 
families, teachers. 

(2.92) 



Outputs 

administrators, whole grades) 
17. Number of different groups 

8.03 

1 (12) 



whose roles in creating or 
solving bullying are addressed 
in programs (bullies, 
bystanders, parents) 

(2.65) 




18. Impacts of antibullying 

2.94 

10 (4) 

.84 


programs (school personnel 
use more effective strategies to 

(.39) 



Outcome 

stop bullying; number of 
students who bully has 
decreased; school atmosphere 
is more positive and peaceful.) 




^Sample items are truncated to save space. Copies of the complete 


questionnaire are available from the first author (JDS). 

variation in the criterion variable. To accomplish this, we undertook a 
two-step process to select variables for a final hierarchical regression in 
which blocks of predicfor variables associafed wifh each of fhe logic 
model componenfs are sfepped info fhe regression model. 

In fhe firsf sfep of fhe selection process, we examined the zero-order 
correlations among the 18 study variables to assess the risk of 
mulficollinearify among variables. As reporfed in Table 3, correlafions 
among fhe predicfor variables are all less fhan 0.70, and only fwo are 
above 0.60, leading us fo conclude fhaf fhe probabilify of violating 
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assumptions of multicollinearity in the regression analyses is low. 
Additionally, we identified 13 of the 17 predictor variables as having 
statistically significant correlations (i.e., p < .05) with the criterion 
variable, and all of these correlations were in the expected directions. 
These 13 predictor variables, therefore, were retained for the second 
phase of the selection process. 

In the second step, proceeding one logic-model component at a time, 
all variables within each component were stepped sequentially into a 
regression equation begirming with the predictor having the highest 
correlation with the criterion. Predictor variables that did not account for 
unique variance in the criterion when the regression terminated were 
eliminated from subsequent analyses. Table 4 displays the results of 
these analyses for each of the logic model components. These results 
indicate that variables in the needs component account for the highest 
overall percentage of variance in the criterion and that outputs 
contributed the least. Additionally, one variable within the needs 
component, one within the resources component, and one within the 
activities component did not explain a significant proportion of variance 
in the criterion variable. Therefore, we dropped these five variables, and 
retained the remaining eight predictors for the final hierarchical 
regression analyses. 

In the final phase of our analyses, the criterion variable, program 
impacts, was regressed onto the eight remaining predictors in a stepwise 
analysis. We entered variables within each logic model component 
simultaneously as a block begirming with the block with the largest 
corresponding value in the previous regression analyses and 
proceeding in order to the block with smallest value. Blocks were 
entered into the regression equation up to the point that the change in R^ 
did not reach statistical significance. In the present analysis, we entered 
three blocks before this point was reached. The results of the third and 
final step of this hierarchical regression are displayed in Table 5. 
Variables comprising the last block did not add significantly to R^, 
therefore, they are not included in the final regression model. 

Among the six predictors included in the final equation, beta weights 
corresponding to four of the variables reached statistical significance. 
Results for two need variables show a significant negative association 
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between program outcomes and changes in bullying levels over the 
previous 1- and 5-year intervals suggesting that respondents who 
reported lower levels of current bullying as well as decreases in bullying 
over the previous one to five years fended fo reporf beffer oufcomes for 
fheir anfibullying programs. The resulfs also show a sfrong, posifive 
relafionship befween fhe sufficiency of resources fo resolve fhe problem 
and fhe amounf of programming offered in schools, on fhe one hand, 
and fhe degree of posifive oufcomes reporfed by respondenfs, on fhe 
ofher. The relafionship befween fhe predictors and criferion in fhe final 
model was sfrong, wifh a mulfiple correlafion of 0.665. This means fhaf 
predictors included in fhe final regression model accounf for a 
subsfanfial 42.9 per cenf of variance in fhe criferion variable. 

DISCUSSION 

In fhis explorafory sfudy, we invesfigafed fhe relafionship befween 
aspecfs of programs implemented in schools fo reduce bullying and 
vicfimizafion and percepfions abouf fhe oufcomes of fhese programs. In 
specific ferms, we found fhaf school principals who reporfed larger 
reducfions in bullying over fhe previous one to five years, sufficienf 
resources currenfly dedicated fo resolving bullying, and higher amounfs 
of anfibullying programming fended fo reporf beffer oufcomes for fhe 
anfibullying infervenfions implemenfed in fheir schools. These resulfs 
lead us fo fenfafively conclude fhaf, af leasf from fhe perspecfive of 
school principals, fhe invesfmenf of fime, efforf, and money in school- 
based anfibullying inifiafives can yield valuable refums by helping fo 
create school environmenfs fhaf are safer and more peaceful for children, 
and, by implicafion, more conducive for learning and healfhy 
developmenf. 

In lighf of fhe urgenf need for effecfive solufions fo bullying 
problems, fhese findings are encouraging for school officials, who have 
fhe difficulf fask of deciding where fo invesf limifed, and often meagre, 
resources. However, if is imporfanf fo nofe fhaf fhese findings are 
generally nof consistenf wifh fhe findings of ofher sfudies on school- 
based anfibullying and anfi-violence programs. For example, J. D. Smifh 
ef al. (2004), who found fhaf a large majority of fhe documented 
oufcomes of whole-school programs were of eifher of negligible size or 
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Table 5 

Stepwise Regression of Predictors on Program Impacts (N=213) 


Step 

Predictor Variables 

AR2 

B 

SEB 

P 

1 

5. Changes in bullying 

.274*** 

-.140 

.030 

-.210="=" 


over previous 1 year 






6. Changes in bullying 


-.089 

.023 

-.250="="=" 


over previous 5 years 





2 

8. Sufficiency of 

.108="*=" 

.141 

.032 

.241*** 


resources 






10. Number of groups 


.013 

.013 

.058 


involved in program 






delivery 






7. Amount of resources 


-.010 

.031 

-.021 

3 

13. Amount of current 

048*** 

.174 

.042 

287*** 


programming 





Notes: 

**p < 0.01 ***p < 0.001 





were 

negative, concluded that 

the effectiveness of fhis 

approach fo 

solving bully/victim problems is 

nof yef esfablished. Howard, Flora, and 

Griffin (1999) synfhesized fhe research on 

violence prevention programs 

in schools and found fhaf fhese programs 

achieved, af besf, only modes! 


intervention effects. There are, however, isolated exceptions to this 
pattern, most notably the Olweus antibullying program developed 
through the pioneering work of Norwegian researcher, Dan Olweus 
(e.g., see Olweus, 1993, and for a more recenf example, see Orpinas, 
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Home, & Staniszewki, 2003). Limber (2004) described a number of 
challenges that face educators who wish to implement the Olweus 
program in American schools, and these may explain why whole-school 
programs have not been as successful in North America as they have in 
Norway. The challenges include the lingering resistance of educators 
and parents about the seriousness of bully/victim problems; the use of 
simple, piece-meal approaches; the larger size and complexity of 
American schools; less classroom time for bullying prevention; and the 
detrimental effects of widely used group treatments and peer mediation 
programs. 

There are a number of possible explanations for the inconsistency 
between our survey findings and the trends in the literature, and we 
consider several of the more viable of these possibilities at this juncture. 
In the first place, although our initial sampling frame was large and 
assembled to reduce sampling bias, we had a low response rate. 
Therefore, we cannot be certain that our sample is representative of most 
schools in Ontario, at least in terms of their experiences with bullying 
and antibullying programs. As a case in point, survey respondents on 
average indicated that bullying tends not to be a serious problem in their 
schools and that the resources dedicated to antibullying programs are 
substantial and sufficient to deal with their bully/victim problems. This 
positive assessment contrasts with the bleaker picture of bullying in 
Canadian schools exposed by a recent international study (Craig & 
Pepler, 2003). Therefore, we cannot rule-out the possibility that our 
sample is biased in favour of schools that have invested heavily in 
antibullying programming and have experienced success at levels that 
surpass provincial norms. 

A second possibility is related to the fact that our survey was 
addressed to school principals, whereas previous evaluations studies 
have used self-reports from school children as the primary data source. 
Although principals are informed sources with knowledge about 
antibullying activities in their schools, they offer only one perspective on 
these issues, and our findings and conclusions are necessarily 
constrained by this restricted point of view. It is possible, for example, 
that our informants' assessments of bully/victim problems in the larger 
school context arise less from direct observations than from other 
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information that may bias their assessments, such as discipline referral 
patterns, or the opinions of other school persormel. Other research shows 
that percephons of bullying problems vary according to who is asked. By 
way of explanation, Pellegrini and Barhni (2000) suggested that children 
have greater access to information about bully/victim problems than 
adults, since bullying is usually perpetrated when adults are not present. 

Finally, it is important for readers to keep in mind that our findings 
and conclusions are limited by design of this survey. The study was 
cross-sectional and correlational, which precludes making causal 
inferences with certainty about relationships among study variables. 
Additionally, our analyses are confounded by shared method variance, 
given that all items on the questiormaire are of similar format and are 
answered by the same respondents. 

Implications for Practice 

Our data point to several implications related to the implementation of 
antibullying programs in schools. The data show that the positive impact 
of programs did not appear in the short-term (i.e., 3 months), but over 
longer intervals, such as one to five years. This finding suggests that 
programs need time to penetrate a school culture and influence attitudes 
and behaviours of students and school personnel. This notion is 
consistent with substantial literature on educational programming in 
general (e.g., Fullen, 2001). Additionally, the data support the view that 
solutions to bully/victim problems require adequate resources because 
the schools' ratings of a variety of program outcomes were directly 
related to the amount of programming and the sufficiency of resources 
brought to bear on the problem. Undoubtedly, the multiple demands for 
services in the face of limited resources place school officials in difficult 
positions. FFowever, a piece-meal approach with inadequate resources 
will likely have little impact on bully/victim problems and may leave 
students, parents, and school personnel frustrated about insufficient 
progress (Limber, 2004). 

Implications for Research 

Although many consider bullying to be a serious social problem in 
schools and communities and schools across Canada are implementing 
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anti-bullying programs, researchers have conducted very little research 
on the effectiveness of fhese programs, and much of fhe exisfing research 
is not rigorous. Clearly, scholars need more refined knowledge fo assisf 
school officials in developing effective antibullying intervenhons that 
they can tailor to the different needs of sfudenfs. Addifionally, despife 
the research that indicates differences in bullying behaviours as a 
funchon of age and gender (e.g., Baldry & Farrington, 2004; Crick & 
Nelson, 2002), very little research addresses how antibullying 
interventions may differentially influence subgroups of sfudenfs. 
Therefore, our firsf recommendation is for much more research and 
program evaluations on interventions for bullying in schools, and if is 
crifical fhaf fhis research consider fhe influence of sfudenf characteristics 
on fhe ouf comes of anfibullying programs. 

Making sense of fhe relationships befween fhe variety of 
anfibullying infervenfions delivered in schools and fheir pufafive effecfs 
is a complex fask. To achieve fhis undersfanding, we recommend fhat 
researchers collecf dafa from a variety of key informanfs in fhe school 
community (e.g., administrators, teachers, and students). Additionally, 
researchers should also collect information about the contexts in which 
these interventions occur. In the future it would be informative if 
researchers used layered evaluation designs fo disentangle the program 
effects that result from implementing program in parficular classrooms, 
particular schools, and parficular communities. Clearly, bullying is a 
complex social problem, and effective solutions fo bullying will only be 
identified fhrough continued research and program evaluafions fhaf are 
commensurafely complex. 
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NOTES 

^ A copy of the questionnaire may be obtained from the first author. 

^ Overall, private schools indicated that they received fewer reports of 
bullying, dedicated fewer resources to solving bullying, offered fewer 
interventions, and benefited slightly more from antibullying programs than 
public schools. Unfortunately, the number of participating private schools (N=60) 
did not permit more detailed comparison between public and private schools. 
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